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THE FOLLOWING DISCOURSE 


IS MOST HUMBLY INSCRIBED 


BY HIS GRACE'S 


MOST DEVOTED 
AND OBLIGED 
HUMBLE SERVANT- 


THE AUTHOR. 


A SERMON, Se. 


I. KINGS, CHAP, 20. VER. 11. 


LET NOT HIM THAT GIRDETH ON HIS HARNESS 
BOAST HIMSELF AS HE THAT PUTTETH IT QFF. 


HE. changes of war are ever various, and 
baMe all poſſible calculation. No powers or 


reſources can enſure to any ſide the iſſue con- 
tended for, nor can any intervening events 
warrant to the ſtrongeſt the final palm of 
victory over thoſe, whoſe inferior ſtrength they 
may deſpiſe. Theſe conſiderations ſhould 
teach all the nations of the earth a leſſon, by 
which the evils of war would be greatly averted, 
and the happineſs of the world promoted in 
the ſame proportion. Reflecting thus, they 
ſhould ever be extremely cautious how they 
1 draw the ſword, and never too confident when 
* B they 
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they have drawn it, that they ſhall ſee it ſneathed 
with every advantage on which they counted in 
the outſet. Thus that inſolence, which is too 
apt to ſpring in unprincipled minds from par- 
tial ſucceſses, would be loſt in the more prudent 
and amiable ſpirit of moderation, which never 
leaves peace at a vaſt diſtance from itſelf. 


IF all the armies of the world be dependent on 
the ſupreme will of the Almighty, if he be the 
Lord of Hoſts, and if his divine providence diſ- 
poſeth all things both in Heaven and Earth, 
thoſe incalculable chances of war muſt ever be; 
and more eſpecially if he be the God of peace, 
if he be that eternal and univerſal parent in 
whom all the families of the earth are taught 
to ſeek and to find a bleſſing, thoſe meafures 
of ambition, which tend only to make the 
world a field of blood, muſt ever be incapable 
of any ſure calculation, and it will be found on 
ſuch occaſions that the race is not always to 
the ſwift, nor the battle to the Strong, any more 
than in private life bread will always come 9 
the wiſe, or riches to thoſe who may beſt un- 
derſtand the way to obtain them, or favour to 
thoſe who may be thought moſt ſkilful in the 
arts of addreſs. When the beſt human policy 
has founded it's ſchemes on the moſt conſider- 
ate baſis, and when the beſt appointed armies 
take the field to conſummate what that policy 

has 


; (5) 


has planned, a puny enemy who has apparently 
every thing to dread in the force with which he 
is menaced, may be well warranted to rebuke 
thoſe menaces in the words of the king of 
Iſrael recorded in the Text, let not him that gir- 


deth on his harneſs boast himſelf as he that 
putteth it off. 


THE Hiſtory of nations hardly furniſhes an 
inſtance, in which the wiſdom of that ſententious 


obſervation, which the king of Iſrael ſent as an 
anſwer to the threats of the king of Syria, 


could be ſeen more forcibly, or as affording a a 


more encouraging leflon, than in the very diſ- 


piriting circumſtances under which he then 


ſtood, whoſe words they are. In reviewing 
those circumſtances we ſhall ſee an example, in 
which no career of ſucceſs accompanied with 
oppreflive inſolence needs to intimidate the in- 
jured and oppreſsed, and to fink them in deſ- 
pondency, looking even at mere human means, 
and much more looking to the divine protec- 
tion, if ef that protection they be worthy. In 
thoſe circumſtances too we ſhall meet ſome 
things which may ſtrike us the more, and 
make the leſſon reſulting from them more 
impreſſive, on account of their similarity with 
what has appeared in the conduct of our ene- 
mies, and in thoſe oppreſſive demands which 


have marked their power wherever it has pre- 


vailed. | 
B 2. THE. 
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THE name of that king of Syria, to whom 
Ahab king of Israel ſent that meſſage, was 
Benhadad, who gathered all his hoſt together, his 
horses and his chariots, and with thirty two other 
kings in his alliance went up to beſiege Samayia. 
With what inſolence of mind that expedition 
was conceived and undertaken, appeared in 
the firſt meſſage ſent by him to the king of 
Israel into the city, in theſe words, thy 5ilver 
and thy gold is mine, thy wives also, and thy child 
ren, even the goodlieſt are mine. The king of 
Israel muſt have been naturally tame, or ſtruck 
with a panic, when to ſuch a meſsage he re- 
turned the following ſubmiſſion, my lerd, O 
king, according to thy ſaying, I am thine, and 
all that I have. Insolence always rises upon 
conceſſion, and ever will rife more aggravated 
on such puſillanimous conceſſions as thoſe. 
Accordingly the meſſengers came back again 
to Ahab with higher demands from Benhadad, 
ſaying in his name, alt ho“ I have ſent unto thee 
demanding thy filver and thy gold, and thy wives, 
and thy children, yet 1 will ſend my ſervants to 
thee to morrow about this time, and they (hall 


ſearch thy houſe, and the houſes of thy ſervants, end 


iu ſhall be that whatſcever is pleaſant in thine eyes, 
they ſhall put it in their hand, and take it away. 
Here was inſult beyond ordinary example added 
to oppreſſion; and the character which could 


bear 
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bear ſuch inſult was unworthy to reign over 
others, or to know what it was to be free and 
independent: the people too, who could be 
content to ſubmit to ſuch inſult, could only be 
fit for the flavery, which was ſo imperiouſly 
impoſed. Happily for the people of Iſrael they 
were not then ripe for ſo wretched a condition. 
Being called together, with all the elders of their 
land, by their king; who ſtated to them the 
ſeveral demands of the enemy then encamped 
againſt them, and how far he had acquieſced, 
they all ſaid unto him with a firm and manly 
dignity, hearken not unto him, nor conſent. Ahab 
ſeems to have had a degree of pusillanimity in 
his nature, for notwithſtanding the firmneſs of 
determination in the rulers and people at large, 
the anſwer he ſent back by the meſſengers of 
Benhadad was rather qualified, and more apo- 
logetic than bold and decisive ; tell my lord the 
king, all that thou didſt ſend for to thy ſervant at 
the firſt, I will do; but this thing I may not do. 
No doubt, he looked only to the greater multi- 
tudes of the hoſts in array against him. And 
the king of Syria, confiding in what the king 
of Israel dreaded, elated too by an imperious- 
neſs of nature as well as of military ſtrength, 
readily concluded that intercourſe by a laſt 
meſſage, which left no further inſolence or 
threat to be added; the gods do ſo to me, aud 


more | 
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more alſo, if the duſt of Samarid ſhall ſuffice fer 
handfuls for all the people that follow me. 
Whether Ahab was indebted to his own under- 
ſtanding, or to the ſuggeſtions of divine wil- 
dom in the final answer he sent to ſuch a 
threat, is not very material; the wisdom of it 
is moſt ſtriking, and ſablime—rell him, let not 
him that girdeth on his harneſs boaſt himſe!f as he 
that putteth it off. 


WHAT followed ? for things were then 
brought to a crisis. To meet his enemy the 
king of Israel was compelled ; but with so 
inferior a force, that he had but two hundred 
and thirty two young men of the princes of 
the provinces to lead on his army, amount 
ing only to ſeven thousand, againſt the im- 
menſe multitudes of the Syrians. With 
ſuch a handful of men, bur at the ſame time, 
it muft not be forgotten, with the private en- 
couragement of a prophet, he took the field, 
while Benhadad and the two and thirty kings 
with him were dissolutely drinking to exceſs 
in the pavilions, confiding in the ſuperior num- 
ber of their forces, which were nevertheleſs so 
completely discomfited, that even the king of 
Syria himſelf was indebted to the ſpeed of his 
horse for his eſcape. So that expedition ended, 
verifying ſo far the truth and wholeſome advice 


of Ahab's anſwer recorded in the text. 
BUT 


ok ” 


BUT we muſt follow him and the king of 
Syria a little further, to ſee the leſſon compri- 
zed in that anſwer completely illuſtrat.d. The 
expedition, which had failed so ſhamefully, 
was reſumed the next year, and with ſuch ſu- 
perior numbers that the Syrians filled the country, 
while the children of Israel that pitched before 
them were comparatively lite two little flocks of 
kids, Nevertheleſs thoſe diminutive numbers 
fiew of the Syrians an hundred thouſand footmen 
in one day; and of the reſt who fled into their 
capital, a wall fell on ſeven-and twenty thouſand, 
and cruſhed them in a moment ; Benhadad him- 
ſelf having escaped and hidden himſelf in an inner 
chamber in the caty. 


IN that moſt humiliated condition let us 
now lee the insolent character who had before 
declared that all the duſt of Samaria ſhould not 
ſuffice for hendfuls for all the people that followed 
vin. He became as meanly supplicant for 
mercy, as he had been ſwollen with pride, and 
intemperate in threats. Ile ſent his ſervants gir- 
ded with ſackcloths on their loins, and with ropes 
on their heads, to the king of Israel, hoping that 
in the clemency, which he affected to ſpeak 
of with encomium as marking the kings of the 
| houſe of Israel, he might be permitted to come 
into the preſence of Ahab, to throw himſelf at 
his feet, to reſtore all that he and his fathers 


had 


1 
had taken from the children of Israel, to give 


up the city of Damascus to Ahab's power, and 
to receive his life as a boon from the hands of 


that ſovereign. He was not much miſtaken 
in the character on whom he threw himself; 


he obtained all that he ſought; altho* the Al- 
mighty soon ſhewed to Ahab by a molt ſtriking 
incident that he had gone much further in his 
conceſſions than could reaſonably have been 


expected from him, and further than was con- 


fiſtent with the divine intention. Enough 
however had paſſed in the ſurpriſing changes 
of fortune which had attended both the Syrians 


and the children of Israel in a very ſhort ſpace 


of time, to teach the former, if they were 
willing to be taught, that the race is not to the 


fevift, ner the battle to the ſtrong, and to com- 


fort the latter with a happy experience that a 


_ ſteady perſeverance in juſt defence has many 


reſources and favourable turns in the progreſs 
of events, which are either unknown or provi- 
dentially denied to thoſe whoſe ſteps are 
marked by infolent and arbitrary aggreſſion, 
2nd that in the proverbial language of Ahab, 
it becomes not him who girdeth on his harneſs 
to booſt himſelf as he that putteth it off. 


IT diminiſhes not in any degree the force 
or the extent of that excellent moral, that they 
in whoſe favour events turned up so very ad- 

vantageously | 
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vantageously, and contrary to firft appearances, 
were the peculiar people of God, and as ſuch 
were privately encouraged by a prophet, and 
were aſſiſted by a ſpecial providence bringing 
down an immenſe wall on the heads of ſeven 
and twenty thousand of their enemies at Once. 
All, whose conduct is worthy of divine protec- 
tion, may hope to find it : they, whoſe arms are 
taken up as much in the spirit of juſt defence 
as those of the Israelites were in the inſtance 
above recited, may truſt to find themſelves in 
the iſſue so far a peculiar people of God as 
not to be forſaken by him in the conflict. It 
they have not a prophet to advise and encour- 
age them, they have their own hearts to 
conſult, which if honeſtly conſulted, whether 
they have any ſiniſter deſigns or no, will be- 
come to them a prophet, and afford to them 
cvery animating conſolation which can be need- 
ful for honeſt men. If the providence of God 
does not ſo fignally interpose as to cruſh a great 
part of their enemies by the fall of an immenſe 
building, yet infinite are the ways by which he 
may turn events in their, favour, either by 
those unexpected advantages againſt which 
no calculation or policy can guard, or by making 
the meaſures of their enemies big with their 
own deſtruction, 


C 'vh 
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IT is true, that they who engage in what 
may be pronounced a juſt defence, muſt not 
always expect to put off the harness of war 
in triumph. In private life the Almighty 
permits innocent and good men to ſuffer ſe- 
verely, and even to be cruſhed by misfortunes. 
And so in the ſtrife of nations thousands of 
valuable individuals muſt be distreſsed and 
sacrificed, and thousands of worthy families 
muſt be undone. In ſuffering this in both 
cases the divine providence moves on one and 
the ſame principle, consulting what is beſt for 
the general good of this whole habitable globe, 
and especially if in his wisdom he has deſtined 
to make any important changes in the ſo- 
cieties of which it is composed. But as thoſe 
divine counsels can never be known to us in 
their progreſs, nor until they have been de- 
veloped and cleared up by eſtabliſhed events, 
what have we to do in the mean time but to 
take care of ourſelves? to see that our conduct 
is right, and, as far as our influence can go, 
that our cause may. be ſupported on ſuch 
principles as Heaven can look on with favour; 
to hope that our days of darkneſs, if they viſit 
us, may be ſoon ſucceeded by more halcyon 
scasons; and it the exemy ſhould carry all 


before him for a while, to tell him in a modeſt 


and humble confidence in the God of battles, 
that 


G 
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that it is time enough to boaſt of his ſucceſſes, 
and to call them his own, when his harneſs is 


Put off. ? 


ON these grounds we truſt that we may 
look up to heaven with ſome consolations of 
hope in the present conteſt. Already the tide 
of things has begun to turn in our favour ; an 
earneſt of better fortune has been given to us; 
and the enemy has been taught by many checks 
that it is too soon for him who has not put off 
bis barneſs to boaſt of what he has done, or 
what he has gained. In the present poſition 
of the conteſt on our ſide, wherever things 
looked dark or unfavourable, moſt certainly 
they have brightened up inta a better aſpect. 
We were threatned with invaſion, so form - 
dable that diſtruſt began to spread. And now 
that is one of the laſt diſtruſts we feel; such 
has been the public voice, and the public 
ſtrength combined to meet it, that we are hap= 
pily reheved from anxiety on that account, 
Thoſe threats were put into execution in our 

siſter-Kingdom; but by the happy arrange= 
ments of our naval power, or by the diſtruſt 
of our enemies in their own ſucceſs, they 
have been executed with ſuch inefficacy, that 
they who were committed to thoſe defperate 
expeditions have become a sacrifice to their 
C2 own 
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own temerity by death or captivity. The 
acquiſitions they had gained, or at leaſt the 
confederacies they had formed abroad, ſeem 
to be ſtarting from them before they have been 
matured and fixed: the impreſſions which they 
had made by their diſorganizing philosophy on 
the principles of various people have been for 
lome time loſing their hold: and the ſubjuga- 
tion, in which ſome have been more notoriouſly 
held in conſequence of being connected with 
their tyranny, ſeems to be giving way every 
hour to the return of a more independent 
ipirit, altho” it be thro' the unhappy but inevita- 
ble medium of ſore and inteſtine convulſions. 
By ſome means or other, all who have been 
brought into their trammels ſcem to have 
become ſenſible, that they could only be ruined 
by being connected with their policy; and 
therefore like a ſpring relieved from an un- 
natural preflure, they have returned as soon 
as they could to their firſt bent. It is not 
only in foreign countries that we.can ſpeak of 
theſe pleafing renovations in ſentiments and 
attachments; they meet us, and we embrace 
them with joy, at home; even the poor in 


mind, and the superficially inſt ructed, begin to 


See thro' the flimsy texture and the dangerous 
tendency of those principles, with which our 
| Enemies 


enemies have laboured to infect, for the pur- 
poſe of unſettling, every civilized foctety. 


AND who can ſpeak with more truth then 
we ourlelves of having contributed to thoſe 
ſalutary changes, as far as they have hitherto 
appeared ? Who with more propriety than we 
can call the attention of our enemy to the 
excellent leſſon in the text, and tell him, let 
not him that girdeth en his harneſs beaft himſelf 
as he that putteth it off ? Under the bleſſing of 
divine providence it is owing to us in a more 
eminent manner, and to our exertions, that 
others who have ſuffered by the progreſs of our 
cnemies have been brought to reaſon on the 
principles ſuggeſted in that leſſon, and that 
they have ſhewn a diſpoſition at leait to pauſe in 
their ſubmiſſions, or more openly to act upon 
the hopes with which that leſſon would en- 
courage them. The reſources of this country, 
{mall as it is among the nations of the earth, 
and even of Europe, are vaſt ; and the cha- 
racteriſtic vigour in the minds of its people 
is not leſs diſtinguiſhed than its other reſources. 
It was never conſidered in paſt times as abound- 
ing in military forces, or as capable of bring- 
ing numerous armies into the field ; and in 
ſome periods by ſuch an erroneous eftimation, 
or by a more erroneous policy, foreigners 

have 
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have been taken into our pay, and to defend 
us from hoſtile invaſion': But now we have 
come to know more of our real ſtrength ; 
the voluntary ſpirit of the people has formed 
armies, and is daily encreaſing them, not only 
more numerous than any former calculations 

had ſuppoſed, but equal to repel any foreign , 
attacks upon this ifland, and ſufficient in all 
appearance to have induced the enemy to aban- 
don the invaſion he had planned. It is due 
to that voluntary ſpirit of our people to ſay 
this, and to applaud with gratitude thoſc honour- 
able aſſociations, to which we are fo much in- 
debted for our pre ſent domeſtic ſecurity. Our 
navy, the natural bulwark of our inſular ſitua- 
tion, has done more, not only by protecting 
our coalts from every approach of our neareſt 
and worſt enemy, by blocking up their fleets 
and thoſe of all their allies, however diſtant, or 
rendering it perilous for them to viſit the ſeas, 
but by atchieving exploits in the deftruction 
of their expeditions, which have ſurpaſſed 
all that the naval hiſtory even of this country 
has recorded, and have afforded us the rea- 
ſonable hope that by puſhing our marine 
ſtrength to its full vigour and extent we may 
yet effect the happy deliverance of Europe 
from the tyranny of our enemies, and bring 
the preſent conteſt to a better iſſue than was 
ſometime 


. 


ſometime expected. From theſe exertions 
what other effects could follow than thofe 
which have followed in the revival of public 
confidence and public credit at home, in the 
production of refources which at one time 
we knew not or thought not that we poſſefl- 
ed, in the proſpects of more improved advan- 
tages accruing to us, and in the better con- 
fidence with which others have been inſpired 
to do themſelves juſtice, to make a firmer 
ſtand, or at leaſt not to ſink too abjectly under 
the imperious demands of the common-enemy ? 
M hat leſs inſtructive leſſon could other powers 
derive from thoſe comforting changes in our 
proſpects than that with which ve ourſelves had 
been taught, to tell the enemy, let not him that 
girdeth on his harneſs boaſt himſelf as he that 
putteth it off ? Precious as the idea of peace 
may be, and is, to every humane mind, yet it 
that cannot be obtained without thoſe ſacrifices 
on our part which would hinder it from being 
either cordial or latting, who would not think 
that the advantages, which our ſupertority at ſea 
has given us, and the prospects of diſtreſſing 
our enemy 1n that way which aave been opened 
to us, ſhould be purſued to their beſt effects? 
in ſhort, who would not think that the offers, 
which we may reaſonably conſider divine 
providence as thus making to us, of terminating 

the 
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the preſent conteſt with leſs mischief, if not 
with full glory, to ourſelves, ſhould be em- 
braced, and cheriſhed, and cultivated with 
prudence and firmneſs, rather than be haſtily and 
capriciouſly abandoned ? 


For thoſe ſignal succeſſes, which have pro- 
ved so salutary to ourſelves, altho' we mult 
ſigh for the many worthy men who have 
fallen on our fide, and for the thouſands of our 
enemies too who have been conſigned to the 
deep in inſtant deſtruction, we are now aſſem- 
bled to return our ſincere thanks to that divine 
Providence, which has thus vouchsafed to 
guard our intereſts and our ſafety. And let it 
be the warm thanksgiving of our hearts, hoping 
that in his divine wisdom he will make those 
events, which may seem to prolong or to widen 
the miſeries of war, contributory to the reſtor- 
ation of that peace, for which, as the diſciples 
of his blessed Son, who came to bring it from 
Heaven, and who left it as his laſt legacy upon 
earth, we muſt never cease to pray, and that 


it might if poſſible be eſtabliſhed for ever 
among the ſons of men. 


LOOKING on the mournful ſcenes of nu- 
merous families, whoſe ſupporters or deareſt 
connexions have periſhed in thoſe naval en- 
gage ments, which have contributed ſo much 
to 


to our ſecurity or national glory, we cannot 
but be anxious for a ſpeedy termination to 
thoſe ſcenes of woe. In the mean time we, 
who are benefited as a people by thoſe events 
which have become the ſources of affliction 
to them as individuals, or as families, and 
who ought, if we can, to ſpare ſomething from 
our eaſier ſituation for their ſakes, may lighten 
in ſome degree the afflictions which they en- 
dure, by encreaſing the fund from which they 
may draw relief and afſiftance under the hard- 
ſhips of their ſituation. That fund has been 
molt generouſly opened in particular parts of 
this great City, to the infinite honour of thoſe 
who have begun it. But the candidates for a 
participation of it are too numerous to 
leave the ſuppoſition that it can yet be ade- 
quate to diſpenſe what would be felt as a ſenſible 
comfort to all. Let me therefore recommend 
it to you on this occaſion to add your mite 
to the generous purpoſes of that fund. On no 
occaſion can we. do that more properly than 
when we are proſtrated before the Almighty 
in thankfulneſs for his mercies to ourſelves. 
Let us then ſhew him that we feel for the diſ- 
treſſed ſituation of others, while we adore him 
for averting diſtreſſes from ourſelves. Charity 
is evermore a fit concomitant of pious exer- 
ciſe, and a teſt of piety which will riſe as in- 
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cence to the throne of grace and mercy. 
Thoſe, who have ſuffered on theſe occaſions, 
have every claim on your beneficence, if you 
eſtimate as you ought the advantages before 
you, Tell the brave men, who ſerve in our 
Navy, they who are moſt dear to you ſhal; be 
dear to us ;-your wives and chiidren, and thoſe 
| who have depended on you for ſupport, ſhall 
find that ſupport in our gratitude for your 
ſervices“; tell them this, and make it good, and 
tho' their valour needs no incentive, nor their 
love of their country any ſpur, both will ſwell 
into a glorious and invincible enthusiaſm; they 
will perform new wonders of naval {kill in that 
ſtupendous mechaniſm, which they have so 
aſtoniſhingly under their command; they will 
throw their ſhips thro? a needle, if so the enc- 
my is only to be reached, and their country 
to be ſaved. W hat you give ſhall be conveyed to 
thoſe who have taken upon themſelves this 
labour of love in apportioning the general 
bounty to the individual circumſtances of 
thoſe for whom it is given. And may che 
God of everlaſting love look down with his 
moſt gracious acceptance on what you 
ſnall now beſtow upon his“ neceſſitous and 
afflicted creatures, and make it the ſource of 


new and encreaſed bleſſings to yourſelves and 


your country ! 3 0068 
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